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PRAYERS FOR PENTECOST' 


HERE came a flame divine 
Searing not, yet shining bright, 
Consuming not, yet shedding light; 
It came into the hearts of His disciples 
And found them vessels burnished clean; 
It gave them gifts of wondrous powers. 
Alleluia, alleluia. 
It found them one in charity, 
And made them radiant 
With overflowing grace of Godhead. 
Alleluia. 
* 

You have not chosen Me 
But I have chosen you, 
And have set you apart 
That you may go and bring forth fruit 
And that your fruit be lasting. 
Alleluia. 
As the Father hath sent Me 
So I send you 
That you may go and bring forth fruit 
And that your fruit be lasting. 
Alleluia. 


*From breviary responsories. 

















LITURGYZAND LIFE 


F in its strict and limited sense the liturgy has to do 
with cult and official worship, the question may arise 
as to whether there may not be a way of extending 
liturgy beyond its strict and limited meaning. May 
it not be possible to stretch the application of liturgy 

along the whole front of human life? In a word, may not life it- 

self, human life, become a liturgy? 

This extension, it would seem, can and must be made. The 
liturgical revival was suggested by Pope Pius X as a means of 
bringing all things to a head in Christ. Nor was that an empty 
formula. For if the liturgy cannot permeate human life as a whole, 
then it were vain to hope for a resurgence in our midst of the true 
Christian spirit. Many of us are Christian in our thoughts and in 
our feelings, but what is needed is that we be Christian in all those 
relationships that are found in life. For that purpose life itself un- 
derstood as a liturgy is the most potent means of Christianization. 

Is it possible? Liturgy means cult. But may not life also be a 
cult? Cult springs from the virtue of religion, and religion may be 
made the inspiring motive of human life in all its phases. The 
example of the supreme liturgist, Christ, is interesting from this 
point of view. His whole life was a cult, inspired by the motive 
of the Father’s glory. No action of His fell outside that cult; all 
was included. His actions were the actions of God, they proceeded 
from the Person of God, and they went out to God. 

Now Christ sanctified the commonplace. He lived our hu- 
man life in all its phases, sin excepted. He ate and drank and slept, 
He walked and was fatigued, He worked with His hands. In a 
word, He divinized human life, He showed that life in all its phases 
could be a cult. 

Is not the lesson obvious? Our human lives can be divine if 
they are ennobled by the Christ-life within our souls. Our human 
lives can be a cult if they are energized by an enthusiasm that 
springs from Christ within us. In a word, human life can be lit- 
urgy if it springs from supernatural life and has for inspiring mo- 
tive the virtue of religion. 
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LITURGY AND LIFE 


But it is only at the true source that this truly Christian spirit 
of supernatural life and Christ-like enthusiasm can be found. And 
that source is “‘active participation in the sacred mysteries.” 

Jesus Christ was not only priest but king, and His royalty 
must not be divorced from this priesthood. It was this that Pope 
Pius X had in mind when with great precision he penned the 
words: ““To bring as to a head in Christ not only what directly 
depends on the divine mission of the Church, but also, as We have 
explained, that which flows spontaneously from this divine mis- 
sion, namely, Christian civilization in each and every one of its 
elements . . . to reinstate Jesus Christ in the family, in the school, 
in society.’"’ The pope could not have expressed his mind more 
clearly. The empire of Christ as king must be co-extensive with 
human life. But this extension of liturgy to life is one continuous 
with liturgy as the Church’s official cult: ‘‘it flows spontaneously”’ 
from the divine mission of the Church. 

This continuity is briefly marked by the saintly pontiff, and 
the stages of it are interesting. ‘“To reinstate Jesus Christ in the 
family, in the school, in society.’’ Note the movement of this 
thought: from the family and its members to society at large. 
Obviously, then, the mission of the liturgy is to place Jesus Christ 
at the very heart of human life that ultimately He may fill society 
as a whole. The logic of the pope’s thought is compelling in its 
simplicity. And there is no escape from the ambition of his reform 
by the liturgy: “‘Surely,”’ he writes, ‘‘if in cities and villages every- 
where the commandments of God are faithfully observed, if sacred 
things are held in honor, if the sacraments are frequented, if the 
other observances of the Christian life are fostered, nothing further 
will have to be done, venerable brethren, for bringing all things 
to a head in Christ.’” 

Not even yet, however, is the full import of this extension 
of liturgy exhausted. Not only human life can take on the ampli- 
tude and dignity of liturgy, but all creation can be elevated to the 
life of worship and of praise. Is not this the meaning of the “‘resto- 
ration of all things’ to a head in Christ? Look at the matter broad- 


Il fermo proposito, Apostolic Letter to the Italian Bishops, June 11, 1905. 
°E suprema, October 4, 1903. 
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ly. The world as it left the hands of God was a substantial adora- 
tion of Him. It proclaimed God’s goodness, His beauty, His glory. 
But man was creation’s first converse with God. He was appointed 
priest and liturgist of all creation. Through him creation was to 
utter the dumb praise and worship that lay hidden in its unthink- 
ing breast. But man fell; and Milton, in a fine suggestive phrase, 
has caught the throb that passed through Nature with man’s origi- 
nal fall. 


‘Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.” 


This is suggestive of a mysterious connection between Nature and 
man’s destinies. For with man’s rebellion Nature suffered, and St. 
Paul discerned that ‘‘every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain 
even till now. .. . For the expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the revelation of the sons of God. For the creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him that made it 
subject, in hope; because the creature also itself shall be delivered 
from the servitude of corruption, unto the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God.’’ Then Christ became Man. Christ, the High 
Priest, came to give back creation to God. But Christ took to Him- 
self the Church; the complete Christ now is composed of head and 
members, and the liturgical mission of the Church will extend to 
all creation, gathering it up in one collective prayer and worship. 


The skies, said the Psalmist, sing the glory of God. But the 
skies do not sing except in the mouth of man. But even the skies 
share with man his history. If in the mouths of men creation be- 
fore Christ sang discordantly and with echoes of mere natural 
praise, then with the establishment of the Church creation will 
sing with a new voice the praises of the Most High. For if man is 
Nature's pontiff, the individual Christian participates in God's 
own life by union with the Church. Even then his presentation to 
God of glory and praise will attain its highest value not when per- 
formed in his own name, but in the name of Christ’s spouse, the 
Church. The voice of Nature, then, becomes the voice of the 
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LITURGY AND LIFE 


Church, and substantial worship of creation is taken up into the 
liturgical life of the Church. 

The Church is the spouse of Christ. Her voice has an efficacy 
that is infallible; the formulae of her prayer contain a power that 
is divine. Hers is the voice heard in unison with her Lord amidst 
the touching scenes of the Last Supper. It passed out from the Sup- 
per-Room into catacombs, into palaces, into cathedrals. It is a 
voice that rings down the centuries in ever-growing cadences. For 
it is the voice of One and of many. It is the divinely inspired 
psalmody of the spouse consoling herself in exile: it is an echo of 
psalmody before the throne of God: the Spirit of Christ is One. 

As our Lord taught His disciples to pray, so does the Church 
continue His mission. As we draw near and make our own her 
voice, the greater necessarily will be our power with God. For her 
prayer is authentic. Her prayer is inspired. Her prayer contains the 
reaction of noblest humanity to the ineffable touch of the Holy 
Spirit. In the Church’s voice, one knows not what to admire the 
most, the sublimity of its spirit, the grace of its language, or the 
theological profundity it contains. But its words have been writ- 
ten down. They constitute the liturgical text of the Church's pray- 
er. In their true settings we see the ritual and ceremony that con- 
stitute the public cult of the Church: we see mirrored therein the 
art of centuries. ‘‘It is Our will,’’ said Pius X, ‘‘that the faithful 
pray in beauty.’’ Liturgical prayer calls in beauty as something 
necessary to it, for nothing is really perfect that is not beautiful, 
and the Church would offer to God a perfect work. By means of 
her liturgy, then, the Church unites in herself all things, she 
brings man and Nature in closer union with Christ and God, she 
really fulfils the Popes’ desire of seeing all things restored to a head 
in Christ. 


By means of these two aspects of her liturgy, the bringing 
together of man and God in the society of herself and by sacrifice 
and worship, the Church will realize the final aspect of her mis- 
sion, the sanctification of humanity. Union with Christ as Life 
by participating in the sacred mysteries, worship of God in prayer 
are the authentic means of sanctification. But holiness must spread 
from soul to body, from man into his works and occupations, 
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until human life in all its phases is an extension of the liturgy. 
For, as we have insisted, if all virtue springs from religion, if all 
religion is cult, then man’s whole life can be a liturgy. By His 
union with human nature God began this process of divinization. 
The Church continues and extends the sanctifying work of Jesus 
Christ. It has a blessing in its sacramentals for all Nature. It em- 
ploys the sensible things of Nature as channels of their life in sacra- 
ments. And the whole sacramental system runs up into the su- 
preme moment when elements from Nature, bread and wine, are 
transubstantiated into Christ. Here, in fine, is the restoration of 
all things as to a head in Christ: for the Eucharist is the sacrifice 
of the Church, that is, the collective offering of Christ and His 
spouse, and the Eucharist is the sacrament of unity which has for 
object the union of humanity as a social unity with Christ. 
JAMES E. O’MAHONEY, O.M.CAP. 


Cork, Ireland 





Catholicism fulfils all the requirements of a spir- 
itual impulse necessary to attain a supernatural end. It 
is @ Cooperative movement in the full sense of the word. 
At times tts corporate nature is not fully realized by its 
members, unmindful that the Church is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. However, there is in the Church today 
a strong effort to combat modern individualism and to 
re-present to the world the true corporate nature of 
Christ’s Church and the implication of this doctrine tn 
worship and life. This effort is known as the Liturgical 
Movement. It is my conviction that the Cooperative 
Movement cannot succeed as a Catholic movement un- 
less it be animated by the Liturgical Movement so that 
its vital energy will be drawn from the liturgy. For it ts 
in the liturgy that we find the expression of the true 
Christian spirit. There things are viewed in their proper 
proportion; the Kingdom of God is the ultimate goal. 
Anything anterior to that ts merely a means.—BER- 
NARD M. FLYNN, in the Commonweal. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE MYSTICAL BODY' 


HE Christian family has at times been rightly called a 
miniature of the mystical body of Christ, that is, a 
small-scale example of the mystical body of Christ. 
Wherever we have the mystical body truly existing 
we must have the following characteristics: 1) a un- 

ion of persons into an intimate fellowship or society; 2) Christ 

as the supernatural and real head of that fellowship or body. In 

so far as any social body or group, then, can be rightly called a 

miniature of the mystical body, the true life of that body or fel- 

lowship must be a real participation in the Christ-life. 

There are various ways in which the presence of Christ can 
be realized among men. Christ Himself has told us that ‘‘where 
there are two or three gathered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst of them’’ (Matt. xviii, 20). Again Christ has told us 
that whatsoever we do unto the least of His brethren, we do unto 
Him. The first we might call the union of souls in Christian love, 
and the second the union of souls in practical Christian charity. 
Both of these are included in the fuller realization of union in 
Christ that is had through our rebirth in water and the Holy 
Ghost, by which we are made members of Christ’s mystical body 
and real sharers in the divine life. This is the true union of souls in 
Christ their head through the common presence and action in all 
of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Christ. Wherever this third union 
exists and is rightly understood and appreciated by the members, 
they will also live in accordance with this union and thus fulfil 
more perfectly the degrees or kinds of unions expressed in the above 
sayings of Christ. 

Now the Christian family is very specifically an intimate un- 
ion of members in this highest supernatural way, so that the family 
is not merely a distant imitation, as it were, of the mystical body, 
but a concentrated form of it for the different members, both par- 
ents and children. Membership in a Christian family is therefore 
a special union of all in Christ. That is why Pius XI could speak 





ili 


1This is a section of a chapter written for a forthcoming volume, The 
Christian in the World, of the Christ-life Series in Religion (advanced series) . 
Another section on ‘The Family and the Liturgy’’ will appear shortly. 
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as follows in regard to the purpose and duty of parental educa- 
tion: “But Christian parents must also understand that they are 
destined not only to propagate and preserve the human race on 
earth, indeed not only to educate any kind of worshippers of the 
true God, but children who are to become members of the Church 
of Christ, to raise up fellow citizens of the saints, and members of 
God’s household, that the worshippers of God and our Savior may 
daily increase."’ These words do not express something that merely 
happens to be true of the Christian family, but they arise out of 
the very nature of the Christian family as a miniature of the mys- 
tical body of Christ. It is this sublime truth about the Christian 
family that we shall try to explain and understand further in the 
following paragraphs. 


It is in relation to the supernatural aspect of Christian mar- 
riage and the family that we can, first of all, better understand the 
true purposes of each. These are in general, 1) the generation of 
offspring or the continuation of the human race, and 2) the mu- 
tual aid and service of husband and wife in all those things which 
are necessary for a life according to the dignity and needs of man 
as a rational animal or a human person. The first of these purposes 
taken by itself exists in man because he is an animal; it might be 
called a biological purpose of the family. The second purpose flows 
from man as a man, 1.é., as a rational animal. But both of these 
purposes are elevated to a higher dignity by the further status of 
man as a member of Christ, a sharer in the supernatural life of 
God. There the full purpose includes the higher one of the greater 
glory of God and the sanctification of man—the sanctification, 
first of all, of husband and wife themselves, and of their children, 
and then of all others with whom the family comes in contact. In 
other words, the full purpose of the Christian family is the better 
attainment of the purpose of the mystical body of Christ here on 
earth. 


How intimately the Christian family arises out of the mys- 
tical body of Christ is seen from the fact that the ordained priest 
of the Church is only an official witness at a Christian marriage, 
and that the ministers of the sacrament are the prospective husband 
and wife themselves. They are the ministers of the sacrament by 
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FAMILY AND MYSTICAL BODY 


virtue of their participation in the priesthood of Christ through 
baptism and confirmation. It is indeed always Christ that effects 
the Christ-life in any sacrament, but in this instance Christ is oper- 
ating through the two contracting parties themselves as members of 
His mystical body and sharers in His general priesthood. Only 
when two parties are full members of Christ is the Christian sacra- 
ment of marriage effected in its fulness. The Christian family thus 
arises through the power of Christ acting through two members 
of His mystical body. In the sacrament, then, Christ Himself act- 
ing through the husband and wife unites the two in body and soul 
for the attainment of the purposes of the mystical body, for the 
increase of Christ here on earth unto the glory of God and the sanc- 
tification of men. 


There are not two parties only to a Christian marriage but 
three: husband and wife and God, but it is God as acting through 
the husband and wife as members of Christ. What is true in this 
way of the instituting of the new Christian family is also true of 
its continuation, of all the actions and the continued life of this 
new miniature mystical body. In everyone of their Christian ac- 
tions God Himself is operative in or cooperating with husband 
and wife, and no action of theirs is Christian in which God can- 
not have His share of cooperation. As in the mystical body itself, 
all is done through Christ in a most real sense. Again, as in the 
mystical body, none of the parties gives up his or her personality 
or responsibility. In fact each party retains not only full responsi- 
bility for his own soul and life, but also willingly takes up re- 
sponsibility for the life and the soul of the other; and if this sounds 
fearful at first thought, we must remember the third party, Christ 
or God, who gives Himself abundantly in the sacramental union, 
and whose grace is always at hand to help the individual members. 
Ultimately it is not really so much an increased responsibility that 
each party takes upon himself, but rather an increased natural and 
supernatural aid for attaining the purposes of human existence. 


The union between husband and wife is truly a union in 
Christ: that is why Christ Himself could say that what God hath 
united let no man rend asunder. The spiritual union in particular 
between the two is most intimate and supernaturally real. It is for 
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each a closer union with Christ the head of the mystical body and 
therefore of the family. We speak at times of Christ being a divine 
guest at the family home. He is much more than that; He is the 
supernatural head, the divine partner in the union. It is very true, 
in fact, to say that each of the two human partners is spiritually 
married or united more intimately to Christ in Christian marriage 
—the husband is married to Christ through the wife, and the wife 
is married to Christ through her husband. In the same way the 
continuance of the married life is a continued service of Christ— 
the husband serves Christ in serving his wife; and the wife serves 
Christ in serving her husband. Whatsoever each of these does to 
the other is done in a special degree to Christ. Thus Christian mar- 
riage becomes for the two a continued growth in and service of 
Christ in the family. 

This same supernatural character of married life is further 
extended when children are born. The parental care of the chil- 
dren is for both of them an intimate service of Christ in His new- 
born member. The parents take the first active step towards having 
their child born anew in water and the Holy Ghost. And after 
the baptism it is the action of the parents through which Christ 
begins to grow in the child; 1.e., the graces received by the child in 
baptism are brought into action through the efforts of the parents, 
when they instil the first knowledge of God into the infant mind 
and direct the child’s will towards God. Through the parental care 
the supernatural life of the child begins to grow and bear fruit, 
unto the growth of the Christ-life in the family and in the entire 
mystical body of Christ. Thus again, whatever the parents do to 
their children is done in a special way to Christ. 


From this standpoint we can also see the true purpose of pa- 
rental authority in the home. It is none other than furthering the 
glory of God through the growth of Christ in the children. Every- 
thing the parents do as parents is an exercise of their participation 
in Christ’s priestly powers. Whatever they do in the exercise of 
their authority must be judged as an exercise of their priestly pow- 
er. That means, every act of authority on their part must be serv- 
ice of Christ in His mystical body, in His youthful members. Com- 
mands by the parents that arise out of human anger or impatience, 
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FAMILY AND MYSTICAL BODY 


or even a sense of personal revenge, are thus entirely out of place 
in a Christian home. If punishment must be meted out, it must 
always be given in such a way that it really makes for the spiritual 
growth of Christ in both parents and child, else it is useless or even 
harmful. 

What the conscious effort of parents to avoid children by arti- 
ficial means really is, can also best be understood from this stand- 
point. It is in reality the conscious exclusion of God from the life 
of His mystical body. It is the taking of a holy function in which 
God has a part of His own in the possible creation of a spiritual 
soul, and reducing it to a mere action of animal impulse or pleas- 
ure. There is no wonder that the phenomenon of an unchristian 
“birth control” should appear so strongly in an age that has for- 
gotten God and has returned so extensively to a pagan naturalism 
and selfish individualism. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 


—————————————————SSB=s 


It is the cooperative spirit of Christians at Mass 
that must traform their lives to produce a Christian co- 
operative culture. If a man assists at Mass day after day 
with a full knowledge of its meaning, it will be natural 
for his daily life to be affected by it. But education must 
come first. Catholics must first be taught the Mass before 
they can appreciate and intelligently participate in it. 
After knowledge is acquired, action will follow. The 
liturgically minded man will participate in the Coopera- 
tive Movement as a Catholic should. His ultimate goal 
will be the establishment of the Kingdom of God. The 
Cooperative Movement will be a means to this end.— 
BERNARD M. FLYNN, in the Commonweal. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF MYSTICISM 


RHE twentieth century has already experienced and will 
yet experience more and more a renaissance of the 
mystical. The consideration of the mystical reality 
essentially belongs to the field of theology rather 
than to psychology of religion. This fact is of late 
being brought to the fore with increased frequency. It is refresh- 
ing to note as a peculiar mark of our day a “‘mystical realism,” 
which precisely is also the great need of our age of extreme ma- 
terialism. Extrema se tangunt—Extremes meet. 

The present mystical revival will become even more pro- 
nounced as the dogmatic foundations of mysticism are given the 
attention they deserve. Dom Anselm Stolz, O.S.B., professor of 
dogmatic theology in the Collegio Sant’ Anselmo at Rome, is one 
of the leaders in the right direction. In his comprehensive work, 
Theologie der Mystik,’ we have no study of mysticism, its laws 
and implications, but a profoundly speculative treatise on the theo- 
logical verities underlying the “‘mystical experience.’’ As Cardinal 
Manning has pointed out, dogma is the fountain-head of true spir- 
ituality; hence the work of Dom Anselm is far more stimulating to 
piety than the majority of present-day treatises on mysticism. The 
value of the work is greatly enhanced by its patristic content, which 
guarantees agreement with the great Fathers and Doctors of the 
East and West, as well as solidity and depth of argument. 

Following the lead of the early Fathers of the Church, the 
author views the mystical reality as an “‘experience of God and His 
operation in the soul.’’ Such an experience, he rightly argues, can 
only be adequately considered by the theologian who studies the 
revealed mysteries of God and all supernatural realities in the light 
of faith. As the “‘experience of God’’ is not measured by the mys- 
tic’s conscious sentiments but proceeds from the divine operation 
and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, it does not reveal its true nature to 
the observation of the psychologist and physician. Even if mysti- 
cism has often been confused with the imaginations of non-Chris- 
tian philosophies, with fanatical excitement, and with mere super- 











*Pustet, Regensburg, 1936. Pp. 251. RM. 4. 
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THEOLOGY OF MYSTICISM 


stition, it has always held a high place in the faith and life of the 
Church as the personal revelation of God to the Christian soul and 
as a special, even the highest, manifestation of divine grace. 

After these preliminary considerations the author proceeds to 
examine the foundation and the conditions of the authentic experi- 
ence of God, taking St. Gregory and St. Thomas as his principal 
guides. 

The Christian life in its perfection is nothing more nor less 
than a restoration of that union of man with God which had been 
the normal state of Adam before the Fall—a return to Paradise. 
This restoration is made possible through the redemptive work of 
Christ and to a certain degree is effected already in this life by the 
grace of Christ, i.e., in and by Christ. On the part of man, asceti- 
cal and mystical purifications of the fallen nature are required, by 
means of which the original order and hierarchy of his faculties 
which sin had disturbed is reestablished; in other words, man is to 
undergo a sort of purgatory on earth in order to submit his higher 
faculties to God and his lower faculties to the higher. God, who 
is essential holiness and purity, must demand that the soul empty 
itself of self and creatures (vacuum spirituale) before He will in- 
fuse into it the sublime knowledge of Himself by contemplation, 
fill it with Himself and inflame it with perfect love. 


The foundation for this work is laid in baptism, by which 
we are incorporated in Christ and placed on the path that leads 
back to Paradise. Herein lies the basis of true mysticism and the 
principal reason why mysticism is essentially Christian. Joined to 
Christ, the baptized soul is in union with the mysteries of His 
birth, death, resurrection and ascension, all operated by Him for 
our salvation. These mysteries must be sacramentally and mysti- 
cally lived by the Christian, i.e., born with Christ in baptism he 
must be united to the death of Christ by a life of mortification 
and suffering, to His resurrection by abandoning sin and all that 
leads to it, to His ascension into heaven by following Christ who 
leads His own to the Father. It is easy to see that this path to Para- 
dise, the via mystica, can be no other than the via crucis, the way 
of suffering and abnegation. To assert that we are redeemed by 
Christ, by Him delivered from the power of Satan, is not to ex- 
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press a mere poetic fancy or myth, but a reality. But to make this 
redemption an actuality for the individual Christian, the latter must 
keep himself free from the dominion of Satan and sin, and con- 
tinue on the path to the final goal. 


This essentially Christian character of the mystical life finds 
its strongest affirmation in three chapters, perhaps the most im- 
portant ones of the entire work: ‘‘In Christ,’’ ‘““The Dominion of 
Satan,”’ ‘“The Mystic in the Church.’ The author views in the 
well-known vision of St. Paul (2 Cor. xii, 1-5) the most per- 
fect type of the genuine mystical experience. From this he shows 
that the divinization of man is the proper object of mysticism. 
But this divinization is altogether different from that which is 
affirmed in the so-called “‘mystery-religions.’’ In the non-Christian 
mystic there can be no question of a duality of life, 1.e., living Ais 
life in the life of Christ; nor is there a return to God, nor union 
with God, nor objective mystical experience, nor divine ecstasy as 
such. All this is not found outside of Christ and therefore can- 
not be looked for outside of the Church. On the other hand, the 
mysticism of St. Paul is truly Christo-centric. Whilst remaining a 
man and yet united with Christ—‘‘I know a man in Christ’’— 
he was rapt up to the third heaven, given to see mysterious things, 
hear mysterious words, and to converse with God somewhat as 
Adam did when in the state of original justice. The apostle’s ex- 
perience, then, was for him a temporary restoration of Adam's 
intimate relationship with God in the earthly Paradise. In other 
words: the first Adam is the ideal of the contemplative; there is a 
parallelism between the experience of St. Paul and the union of 
Adam with God. But there is much more than this. As Adam by 
his sin lost the power of contemplation for himself and his de- 
scendants, Christ, the second and new Adam, restored this power 
by His redemptive work and in the hypostatic union bestowed a 
far greater dignity on man than the original Adam could ever have 
claimed. In virtue of man’s incorporation in Christ, the mystical 
union, or the new life in Paradise, now takes its origin from the 
soul’s union with Christ, progresses and is perfected in proportion 
as the individual by his ascetical living dies to the law of sin in 
his members and rises with Christ unto a new life with Him. ‘‘Al- 
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ways bearing about in our body the mortification of Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our bodies,’’ etc. (2 
Cor. iv, 10). Thus by progressive purification the process of trans- 
formation of the old Adam into Christ is effected. Only after 
death the ‘‘body of sin”’ is definitely laid aside, and in the beatific 
vision, the heavenly Paradise, the glory of the body is made man- 
ifest. 

In the chapters which follow, the character and the activities 
of the mystical life are more closely scrutinized and their theologi- 
cal foundation demonstrated. The goal or term of the mystical 
life indeed is the restoration of the pristine innocence of Adam 
with its manifold and sublime gifts: likeness to God, the sonship 
of God, nearness to God, dominion over creatures, angelic percep- 
tion of God in contemplation, immortality; the road that leads to 
the goal is the via cructs, or better, Christ crucified. This implies 
that the mystical ascent ordinarily can only be prepared and exe- 
cuted by the systematic repression of the life of the “‘sinful flesh.”’ 
This repression constitutes asceticism in its narrower sense (p. 
210). The ascetical and mystical life are not to be considered as 
two different lives, the one following upon the other; but the 
function of asceticism is to purify and restore the divine image in 
man and to prepare and perfect the mystical life. Thus we have two 
phases of one and the same life, which is the life of Christ cruci- 
fied and glorified. 


From the foregoing considerations the author rightly concludes 
that the mystical life is the normal unfolding of the Christian life. 
Modern theorists on mysticism generally hold the precise contrary, 
1.e., that mystical graces are given gratuitously only to few and 
select souls. They merely look for a special psychological process in 
mysticism and, finding it but rarely, they conclude that very few 
souls are the recipients of mystical graces. May we not rather be- 
lieve, in view of the theological foundations of the mystical ex- 
perience, that ordinarily no special cognitive process is required in 
the mystic, but that by the perfection of supernatural charity, faith 
is greatly enlivened and participation in the divine life deepened? 
Thus, given the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost as 
the ontological basis, the mystical life will under most favorable 
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circumstances develop out of the ordinary Christian life by some 
“transpsychological experience’’ (pp. 175-192), which manifests 
itself by an unusual growth in charity and supernatural faith or 
knowledge of divine things. In this case the essential element of 
the mystical experience remains a mystery that, in the words of 
St. Paul, it is not permitted the human tongue to utter (p. 191). 
This explanation runs indeed counter to the psychological theory 
of the mystical life, such as was put forward by the great majority 
of scholastic and mystical writers since the time of St. Thomas. 
It marks a return to the Fathers and Doctors of the early centuries 
of the Church, who all emphasized the ontological character of 
mysticism rather than the psychological. There is no doubt that 
the work of Dom Anselm Stolz will encounter many attacks, 
but the time is not far off when his synthesis of the mystical life 
will be given its proper valuation. In passing, it may yet be re- 
marked that the chapters on “Prayer Life and Mystical Ascent,”’ 
on the “‘Operation of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost,’’ and the final 
one on “Trinitarian Mysticism’’ are highly suggestive and in full 
accord with the mystical system propounded throughout the trea- 
tise. May this unusual work give new and fruitful orientation and 
impetus to interested students of Christian mysticism. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 














THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
VI 
ACCESSORIES 


N mtnoribus ecclestts, praedictis diebus tetuniorum, al- 
ba tantum amicti ministrant; subdiaconus cum mani- 
pulo, diaconus etiam cum stolad ab humero sinistro 
pendente sub dexterum—In lesser churches, on the 
aforesaid fast-days, they shall minister in albs alone, 

the subdeacon with his maniple, the deacon also with a stole upon 

his left shoulder and hanging down under his right arm.’” 





Nowadays we have almost entirely lost the art of eating 
cooked foods with our fingers, and consequently we can hardly 
realize what a meal must have been like in the days when nearly 
every course was conveyed to the mouth in this direct way. Those 
of us who eat asparagus in the traditional manner can perhaps 
form some idea of the conditions of those days, and will not be 
surprised to learn that the table-napkin occupied an important 
place in the diner’s outfit then. 

in the Roman world these napkins were often of a costly 
nature. They were as a rule the private property of the guests, and 
were brought by them to any supper or banquet to which they 
were invited.” Their very costliness seems to have brought into 
existence a peculiar variety of society thief, whose purpose was to 
purloin them from their rightful owners.* They gave rise also to 
another form of petty larceny. For diners who specially fancied a 
dish would sometimes secrete a portion of it in their napkin and 
carry it home with them,‘ a practice which, in a modest form, has 
survived in certain countries to the present day. 

But these were abuses of the napkin. Its uses were, of course, 
to wipe the mouth and hands, plates and cups, or to shield dishes 
and food from direct contact with the hand. 

Such a napkin as that of which I have been speaking would 


‘Missale Romanum, Rubr. Gen. XIX, 6. 

*Martial, XII, xxix, 21, 22. 

Martial, XII, xxix, passim; cfr. Catullus, XII, XXV. 
*Martial, II, xxxvii; VII, xx. 
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have been of medium size, generally square, sometimes fringed, and 
not unlike a large modern dinner-napkin. It was usually made of 





FIG. 24 


FL. ANASTASIUS, CONSUL AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, A. D. 517. From 
the leaf of his consular diptych. (By 
kind courtesy of the authorities of the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, London.) 

The consul is shown in tunic with 
clavi, covered by a rich overtunic and 
surmounted by the conventionalized 
toga picta. In his left hand he holds 
a sceptre, and in his right a folded 
napkin (mappa), upraised as though 
to give the signal for a race to start. 


linen, and was known to the 
Romans by the name of map- 
pa. 

According to Quintillian,* 
this word was of Phoenician 
origin and first of all denoted 
the cloth by means of which 
the president started the races 
in the circus. It is certainly 
used in this sense by the Afri- 
can Tertullian,* as well as by 
Martial,’ Suetonius*® and oth- 
ers, and a cloth was in fact 
regularly used for this purpose 
in imperial times (Fig. 24). 
However this may be, the 
word soon came to be em- 
ployed of any cloth of medium 
size, and especially of a napkin 
for use at table; smaller sizes 
were generally called ‘‘suda- 
ria’ (handkerchiefs, literally 
“‘sweat-cloths’’), and _ larger 
ones “‘oraria’’ (face-towels) 
—a word to which we must 
return later. 

Etymologically the word 
mappa has come down to us 
in two forms. Our word 
“‘map”’ is derived directly from 


it, the earliest maps having been painted or drawn upon rectangu- 





"a, Sy Be 


*De Spectaculis XVI (P. L. I, 723A). *XII, xxix, 9. *Nero XXII. 
*Quintillian, VI, iii, 60; XI, iii, 148. Suetonius, Nero XLVIII. Catullus, 
XII, XXV. St. Jerome, Ep. LII Ad Nepot. 5, 9 (P. L. XXII, 532, 535). Luke 


xix, 20. John xx, 7. 
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lar cloths (mappae). Our word “‘napkin,”’ too, so unlike mappa at 
first sight, is nevertheless also a derivative of it, coming through the 
late Latin nappa or napa and the old French nape, to which the 
diminutive ending -kin has been added.” The word ‘“‘napkin’’ it- 
self is, moreover, the nearest English equivalent in meaning we 
have to the Latin mappa. 

The actual object termed mappa by the Romans (if we take 
the word in its limited sense of table-napkin) has survived to our 
own day both in ordinary life and in liturgical use. In ordinary 
life it is just purely and simply our dinner-napkin; in the liturgy, 
where things tend to become formalized, it has, after passing 
through various intermediate stages to be noticed later, emerged as 
the maniple, and also, since this is now little more than an orna- 
ment or badge, as the purificator, which still fulfils to a great ex- 
tent the purpose of the classical mappa, though in size it is smaller 
than that article must have been. 


Curiously enough both the liturgical descendants of the mappa 
have lost its name. This has survived only to denote the large linen 
cloths with which the altar itself is covered," and which seem 
scarcely to fall within the classical connotation of the word. Its 
place to denote the liturgical napkin used by the sacred ministers 
was early taken by its diminutive mappula, and this remained in 
use for a long while, being the word regularly found, for instance, 
in the First Roman Ordo,” a document, in its present form, of per- 
haps the latter part of the eighth century.” Later still the word 
mappula in turn gave way to the present name manipulus, which 
first occurs in connexion with the sacred vestment about A. D. 
790;“ it is from this word that the various modern vernacular 
forms are taken. It means literally a ‘“‘handful,’’ being compounded 
of ‘“‘manus,”” a hand, and -ple or -pul, the root of ‘‘plenus’’ and 
its English equivalent ‘‘full.’’ It recalls the time when the maniple 
was carried, not on the forearm as now, but actually in the hand. 


Skeat, Etymol. Dict. s. v. ‘‘Napkin."’ 

NE. g., Missale Romanum, Rubr. Gen. t. XX. 

"Ordo Romanus I, ed. Atchley, pp. 118, 126. 

“i.. ». 7. 

“In the Donation of Adelgaster, Mabillon, Annales Ord. S. Bened. XXV, 
liii, or Cabrol, Dict. d’Archéol. Chr. et de Lit. X-I, 1413. 
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If mappa was the name of a cloth about the size of a dinner- 
napkin, the Romans knew another and probably somewhat larger 
variety by the appellation of orartum.” 
There has been some controversy as to 
the origin of this word. Doubt has even 
been expressed as to whether it was 
primarily a Greek or a Latin one, and 
derivations, more or less fanciful, have 
been suggested for it in either tongue. 
But apart from the fact that it does 
not occur at all in Greek until a com- 
paratively late date, and then only in 
the limited sense of a liturgical vest- 
ment, the matter seems to be settled by 
the evidence of the Etymologicum 

Fic. 25 Magnum, an ancient Byzantine-Greek 
KNEELING FEMALE FIG- lexicon,” which, in giving the mean- 
URE. From a fresco of the ing of the word ‘‘phosson”’ as ‘‘a linen 
early fifth century in a cata- : 
comb at Syracuse. (Repro cloth .. . or a sort of napkin to wipe 
duced by kind permission the face,’’ notes that it is the same as 


from the Dictionnaire d’- si : = 
Archéologie Chrétienne et de the cloth the Romans call ‘‘orarium. 


Liturgie.) This, besides pointing to a Latin origin 
The figure represents the kaw 0 d. give | . . 
lait a eh ain or the word, gives us also its meaning 
_— kneeling before Christ and more than a hint of its derivation. 

and awaiting judgment. She , , . us 
carries a handkerchief on her It has, we see, nothing to do with ora, 
left forearm very much as a hem or border, or with orare, to 
the sacred ministers carry ll 1 ith A . a 
their maniples today. pray, sti ess wit Orarium a time- 
table (from hora, an hour), though 
all these and other words more fanciful still have been suggested, 
but comes from os, orts, a mouth or face,” and means literally a 


face-cloth or kerchief.”* 





Hist. Aug. Script., Treb. Pol. Claudius XVII; Vopisc. Aurelian. XLVIII 
St. Jerome, Ep. LII, Ad Nepot. No. 9 (P. L. XXII, 535), where the word is 
coupled with sudartum, a handkerchief. 

“Ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1848 

“Prudentius, Peristeph. 1, 86 (P. L. LX, 289, or AA.SS. VII, p. 292A, 
March 3rd): “‘hic sut dat pignus oris (ut fertur) orarium.’’ St. Ambrose, De 
Excessu Fratris sut Satyri Il, 78 (P. L. XVI, 1396A). 

“Braun, | Paramenti Sacrt, p. 122. 
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Just as the word mappa, at least in its diminutive form map- 
pula, continued in liturgical use long enough to enable us to identi- 
fy the article it denoted with our maniple, so also the name ora- 
rium survived in the liturgy for a sufficient time to put beyond 
doubt the parentage of the modern stole, whether worn by priest 
or deacon. In the East, indeed, the actual name orarion, borrowed 
in the first instance from the Latin, is still given to the deacon’s 
stole; but in the West the ancient name little by little gave place 
to the present appellation stola. 

This word has already been noticed in an earlier article, where 
its primary meaning of ‘‘equipment’ or “‘outfit’’ was explained.” 
From that it came to denote a specially rich or handsome outfit— 
a ‘‘best suit’’-—and then in particular stately, royal or priestly ap- 
parel.” Next, the collective sense of the word began to be ignored, 
and it was employed to indicate any single garment of notable 
richness.” Perhaps with this idea in mind, the Romans, when 
adopting the word, used it by preference of a long—as we might 
say, of a stately—-garment, and because such were worn among 
them only by women, it was at first practically limited to the flow- 
ing tunic worn by the Roman matrons, the stola muliebris ‘‘ad 
talos demissa.’"™ But later, and especially after men also began to 
use the long tunic, the expression seems to have been employed 
more vaguely of any dignified garment, much as today we use the 
word “‘robe,’’ which is in fact its nearest English counterpart. 

How the word stola came to be substituted for orarium to 
denote the liturgical vestment is far from clear. What is certain, 
however, is that the new name was first introduced in Cisalpine 
lands, and that it was employed exclusively to denote the /iturgi- 
cal appendage. Its Cisalpine origin may have been due in part at 
least to the fact that the orartum does not seem to have received a 
liturgical status at Rome until sometime later. While, therefore, 


First article of this series, O. F. vol. X, p. 28 ff. Cfr. Herodotus, I, 80; 
IV, 78. Euripides, Rhes. 313. Sophocles, Phil. 223, 224. Xenophon, Cyropae- 
dia VIII, i, 40. 

"Gen. xxvii, 15 (LXX); Exod. xxviii, 2 (LXX); Is. Ixiii, 1 (LXX); 
Esth. VI, 9-11; 1 Mach. vi, 15; x, 21; 2 Mach. iii, 15; Mark xii. 38: Luke 
muy. Zz: ux, 46. 

**1 Paralip. xv, 27 (LXX). 

*Horace, Sat. I, ii, 99. 
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the older word orarium continued to be used there of the ordinary 
facetowel or kerchief, by the ninth century the name stola had 








FIG. 26 


SENOBENA. A se- 
pulchral stele of a 
Celtic woman of this 
name from the Roman 
burial-ground at Ta- 
vaux (Jura). (Repro- 
duced by kind permis- 
sion from the Dic- 
tionnaire d’Archéolo- 
gie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie.) 

In her right hand 
Senobena holds a 
chalice-shaped cup, and 
on her lift wrist she 
carries a fringed cloth 
strikingly like a certain 
modern type of mani- 
ple. 


already come to be generally given to the 
liturgical badge in France and elsewhere. 
Thus Rhabanus Maurus could write in A. 
D. 820 of “‘the orarium, that is the stola,”’ as 
though the former were still the official or 
traditional, but the latter the popular desig- 
nation.” But when Rome admitted the vest- 
ment, she admitted the new name also, and 
Innocent III, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury speaks of “‘the stola, for which another 
name is the orarium,’’ thus giving the im- 
pression that this latter was already old- 
fashioned and well on the way to becom- 
ing obsolete altogether.” 

Dr. Braun suggests what seems to me 
the most likely explanation of this change 
of name.” He points out that at the time of 
which we are writing, the word stola had 
probably come to be used quite vaguely and 
without much thought of its classical con- 
notation, and that especially in the prov- 
inces, where, if it had still any special asso- 
ciation at all, this would most likely have 
been with the idea of a distinctive robe or 
badge of office, and in particular with that 
of a sacred vestment or badge, since it is of 
such that the word is so often used in the 


Sacred Books” with which the men of that time were extremely 


*%De Inst. Cler. I, xix (P. L. CVII, 307C). 
*De Sacro Altaris Mysterio, I, liv (P. L. CCXVII, 794A). 
*Op. cit., pp. 122, 123. Cfr. Fr. Leclercq in Cabrol, op. cit. V-I, 673-6, 


s. v. “Etole. 


*Exod. xxviii, 2, 3; xxix, 21, 29 (LXX); 1 Paralip. xv, 27; Esth. vi, 
9-11; 1 Mach. vi, 15; x, 21; 2 Mach. iii, 15. Our specialized use of the word 
‘“‘vestment,’’ properly a synonym for ‘‘garment,”’ is a parallel instance. We may 
also note the use of the word stola to denote the chasuble, at the end of the 
ordination rite; here the word clearly means a rich and shining garment, indica- 


tive of purity of life. 
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familiar. Hence when the orarium had ceased to be a genuine towel 
or kerchief and had become instead a liturgical badge of office, this 
name stola might quite naturally have been given to it as such, the 
older word orarium continuing for sometime longer to denote an 
ordinary towel or scarf. 


Having considered the names given in ancient and more mod- 
ern times to these liturgical accessories, it is now time to turn to 
the history of the things themselves. 


In the consular diptychs, or commemorative ivory tablets 
which consuls of the fifth and sixth centuries were accustomed to 
have made, we find in each case the subject of the tablet portrayed 
sitting in his chair of office with his mappa in his right hand, just 
as he would appear when presiding at the games (Fig. 24). The 
mappa is shown in his right hand because he is supposed to be in 
the act of casting it to the ground to start the race. But when not 
in actual use, it would naturally enough be held in the left hand 
(Plate II, in last article), or on the left arm (Figs. 25, 26), leav- 
ing the right hand free for action. This is an inborn instinct which 
all obey except left-handed persons, who reverse the functions of 
the two hands. It would be no different were the cloth employed 
a large one. If a man had to lay aside, say, a towel, but without 
discarding it from his person, where could he throw it more natur- 
ally than across his left shoulder (Figs. 27, 28)? 


Now if we have seen in the mappa and orarium the original 
forms of our present maniple and stole, surely in what I have just 
said we may see the reason for their present positions upon the per- 
sons of the ministers? For we may well suppose that if one who 
waits at table needs a napkin, one who serves at the sacred table 
would need one likewise. How true this is may be gathered from 
the fact that now the maniple has become purely ornamental, a 
new form of towel—the purificator—has had to be introduced to 
do its work. In early times, moreover, when the collecting and 
sorting out of the offerings at Mass was a strenuous undertaking,” 
and when Communion was distributed to large numbers under 


"Cfr. Ordo of St. Amand, apud Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien, 
(Paris, 1925) p. 479. 
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FIG. 27 


THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE AND HIS ATTENDANTS. From the Arch of 
Constantine. (From Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, Plate IV.) 

The emperor, fresh from his victory over Maxentius, still wears his short mili- 
tary tunic and paludamentum or general's cloak while he addresses the Roman 
people. Each of his attendants has over his outer garment a sort of narrow scarf 
worn bandolier-wise over his left shoulder and under his right arm. From the 
fact that all the attendants have these scarves, and all wear them in exactly the 
same manner, it is hard to resist the conclusion that they are meant to be a dis- 
tinguishing badge of some sort. Marriott, rightly I think, regards them as oraria 
in a somewhat conventionalized form. 


both kinds,* we may reasonably suppose that those who ministered 
to the celebrant needed not merely one, but perhaps even two or 
more towels, and those of not too small a size, to wipe their own 
and the celebrant’s hands and the sacred vessels. Therefore we shall- 
hardly be wrong in assuming that the deacons of the early Church 
carried at least one towel, if not more than one, when ministering 
at the altar. And in fact Pope Sylvester (d. 335) did order that 
deacons should, when so engaged, have their left hand covered with 
a cloth of linen warp, pallium linostimum or palla linostima,” 
doubtless the mappa or mappula.” And this ordinance, repeated a 
century later by Pope St. Zosimus,” is more likely to have marked 


*Duchesne, op. cit., p. 482. 

*Liber Pontificalis (early sixth cent.) ed. Vignol. Rome, 1724, I, Vita S. 
Silv. VII, p. 82; Walafrid Strabo, De Reb. Eccl. XXIV (P. L. CXIV, 952A); 
Anast. Biblioth., De Vitis Rom. Pont. XXXIV, 35, 12 (P. L. CXXVII, 1513). 

*So Fr. Leclercq in Cabrol, op. cit. V-I, 675, X-I, 1414, 1415; and 
Duchesne, op. cit., p. 369. 

"Lib. Pont. I, Vita §. Zosimi I, p. 134; Anast. Bibl., op. cit. XLIII, 59, 
3 (P. L. CXXVIII, 174). 
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the confirmation of an existing custom than the introduction of a 
new one. The practice of carrying the mappula thus actually in the 
left hand lasted for a long while, and one so carried is depicted in 
an eleventh century fresco in the church of S. Clemente at Rome. 


The present position of the deacon’s stole, under the dalma- 
tic, may make it seem difficult to understand how it could ever have 
been a towel thrown carelessly over the left shoulder. But this dif- 
ficulty vanishes when we realize that the stole or orartum was for 
a long time worn by the deacon over his tunic, and hung down 
loosely from his left shoulder, as it still does in the East. It was 
not until some time after the stole had become a purely ceremonial 
appendage that this practice began to die out; in the sixth century 
we find the contrary custom beginning to creep in,” and in spite 
of conciliar condemnation™ the practice of wearing the stole be- 
neath the dalmatic ultimately prevailed throughout the Latin 
Church. The looping of the stole on the right thigh was a still 
later development, and was presumably first introduced as a mat- 
ter of convenience. 


So far I have been concerned only, or principally, with the 
deacon’s stole. The priest’s stole, now so similar to it in appear- 
ance, would seem to have been quite distinct from it in origin, or 
at least in its original use. It was certainly, like the deacon’s stole, 
a kerchief, but in this case rather more of a neckerchief, a cloth or 
scarf worn around the neck and hanging down on either side in 
front. The first mention of the practice of crossing the priest’s 
stole upon the breast occurs in a canon of the Fourth Council of 
Braga (A. D. 675)," which orders all priests to conform to this 
custom. But so long did it take to penetrate into Rome, even when 
the stole itself as a vestment had been admitted there, that Pope 
Innocent III, writing in 1198, seems to suggest that it might have 
been abrogated by contrary Roman usage.* For all that, it eventu- 
ally won the day, and, like the name stola, was finally adopted 


Second Council of Braga in Spain (A. D. 563), cap. IX (Labbé, Conc. 
V, 841A). 

*Tbid. 

“] abbé, Conc. VI, 565A. 

"Op. and loc. cit. (P. L. CCXVII, 794B). 
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throughout the Western Church, being kept at bay for a little 
longer only by the conservatism of certain religious orders. 





FIG. 28 


CHRIST, GIVER OF THE 
DIVINE WORD. (From 
Marriott, Vestiartum Chris- 
tianum, Plate XII.) 


In the original fresco, our 
Lord is flanked by two 
capsae or round cases con- 
taining rolls (volumes) 
representing the Old and 
New Testaments, and by 
two apostles who, like the 
central figure here repro- 
duced, are in tunic and pal- 
lium (the dress of the 
teacher) ; but Christ alone 
wears in addition a band 
like a conventionalized ora- 
tium, arranged in very 
much the same way as those 
in Fig. 27 but here placed 
between the tunic and the 
mantle. 


Though when first used by mem- 
bers of the Christian ministry, the map- 
pula and the orarium, whether priest’s 
or deacon’s, were in all probability in- 
tended to serve some useful purpose, it 
cannot have been long before these ac- 
cessories acquired a certain ceremonial 
value as badges of rank or office. In civil 
life this was certainly the case. The con- 
sular diptychs already alluded to show 
the mappa as the consul’s badge, and a 
very interesting sculptured group on the 
arch of Constantine (Fig. 27) affords 
an example of the orarium worn over 
the left shoulder apparently as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the officers of the 
emperor's court. Nor can we suppose 
that the Christian clergy lagged behind 
their civilian neighbors in this matter, 
or, shall I say, were less subject than 
they to the ordinary laws of develop- 
ment in dress. And as the progressive 
conventionalization of the mappa and 
orarium diminished their utilitarian val- 
ue, it undoubtedly enhanced their cere- 
monial importance, until this alone be- 
came sufficient justification for their con- 
tinued use. Ultimately, as we know, the 
mappula became so unlike its former self 
that the purificator was introduced to do 


its work, the deacon’s orarium was transferred to a position of 
honorable retirement beneath his dalmatic; the priest’s stole became 
so unlike a neckcloth that another kerchief, the amice, was brought 
into being to fulfil its office, as in fact it still does. Yet none of these 
now quite superfluous appendages was ever discarded. And why 
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not? Simply because, like the pallium or the consular mappa, they 
had become the symbols of office they still are today. With the 
erection of the subdiaconate into a major order the maniple became 
its special badge, just as the stole worn over the shoulder is that 
of the diaconate. Both these still recall their earlier form as towels 
or napkins, and signify the ministerial activities of these two orders 
around the table of the Lord. Finally, on his ordination to the 
priesthood, the deacon’s stole is removed and replaced in the posi- 
tion traditionally proper to the priestly order, now no longer a 
ministering towel or napkin, but a simple article of dress. 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 


~~~ ~ ~~~ 


The liturgist meets many objections when he pro- 
poses his remedy for economic ills. He is told that he ts 
not practical—he is an idealist. Perhaps there is a mis- 
understanding of the word “‘practical.’’ It ts often in- 
ferred that a practical cure must be immediate. But that 
is wrong. A practical cure is one that heals a disease. It 
is not a palliative. It does not merely touch the surface. 
It goes to the source of the trouble and removes the 
cause. For this very reason the Cooperative Movement 
left to itself cannot be a practical cure. It is a step in the 
right direction, but it avoids the fundamental ills of our 
civilization. It is conceded by many men today that the 
fundamental ills are spiritual. We lack a spiritual in- 
forming principle to infuse vitality into our civilization 
and to mold it into unity. The effective restoration of 
this unity can be accomplished only by those who find 
their inspiration in the liturgy.—BERNARD M. FLYNN, 
in the Commonweal. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
HOME RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


NUMBER of recent ‘“Timely Tracts’’ have concerned 
themselves with the many-faceted question of proper 
religious education of the young. One of the causes 
mentioned in them for present failures is the alarm- 
ing neglect of Catholic parents of their important 
duty in this regard. The Holy Father spoke of this duty in the 
following solemn words: ‘‘For the love of our Savior Jesus Christ, 
therefore, We implore pastors of souls, by every means in their 
power, by instructions and catechisms, by word of mouth and 
written articles widely distributed, to warn Christian parents of 
their grave obligations. And this should be done not in a merely 
theoretical and general way, but with practical and specific applica- 
tion to the various responsibilities of parents touching the religious, 
moral and civil training of their children, and with indication of 
the methods best adapted to make their training effective, sup- 
posing always the influence of their own exemplary lives’’ (En- 
cyclical On the Christian Education of Youth). 

The duty of parental education is evident from these words. 
But there may still be many who do not understand the natural 
importance of such education in point of fact. Yet its importance 
is immense. When the child is still in the womb of the mother, 
the first pulses of blood coursing through its veins are infused from 
the heart of the mother herself; the child’s heart pulsates at the 
impetus of the maternal organism. In a similar way the first men- 
tal activity of the child, its early spiritual life, is parasitic. The 
child begins by thinking the thoughts of the parents, feeling their 
emotions, wishing their wishes. Its first words are of the vocabu- 
lary of the parents, often uttered even before they are understood. 
(Think of occasional repetitions of horrible curses by infant lips!) 
The beginnings of mental and spiritual life are just as dependent 
on the parental atmosphere environing them, as are the first actions 
of biological life. And it is these earliest beginnings that form the 
basis of the entire later mental structure of the child’s life. Is there 
anything more important for the parents than this first education 
of a child’s soul and mind? 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


We have recently come across a noteworthy attempt to recall 
parents to this duty by means of a concrete suggestion that deserves 
all possible broadcasting. It is in the form of a general letter sent to 
the parishioners of Holy Family Church, St. Louis, and it was 
signed conjointly by the pastor and the two assistants. (What 
unity in Christ!) We can do no better than quote the entire letter. 


My dear Father and/or Mother: 


You are the educator of your children. What you approve of and 
make important, we can get over to them. What you make little of— 
that we just cannot get to them. You are sending your children to the 
Catholic school, because you want your children to know not only how 
to live “the life that ends in death” but above all “the life without end.” 
In other words, you are convinced that the most important study for your 
child is religion. But does your child make it more important? Does he 
take it as seriously as he ought and try to learn as earnestly as he should? 
That depends on you, how important you make this study! 

Now, we have a plan whereby you can make it most important, 
help your child to take it seriously, improve your own knowledge in re- 
ligion as well as that of all the rest in the home, and by a daily practice, 
give religion an honored position in your home, and increase the respect 
of your children for you while you are helping them to know their lesson 
in religion better. 

Here is what we are asking you to do. Let your boy or girl at the 
end of the supper meal on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, read the part of the religion lesson assigned by teacher to be read 
that evening. We are all very earnest about this request because we know 
it will be for your home one of the most beneficial practices from which 
will flow blessings such as you can hardly suspect. 

Please! It is so little asked of you. It will mean so much for you and 
your family and the welfare of your children, that we can hardly imagine 
how anyone at all interested could pass up the request without at least 
giving it a month’s trial.— 


Faithfully yours in Christ, N. N. N. 


The suggestion is an excellent one and should spread far and 
wide. In the parish in question the plan is in accord with the 
stressing for years of the motif of the Christian family. Further- 
more, the religion books used in the school (The Christ-Life 
Series) are admirably adapted to such home reading. 

But parental teaching must begin much earlier, and here 
again we may mention the first two books of the Christ-Life 
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Series. We have received many comments from mothers in regard 
to their successful use at home with children of pre-school age. To 
one such mother we recently sent some questions. The mother her- 
self is an expert in child education, and is the wife of the head of a 
department of education in a Catholic college. She has used the 
books with two young children still far from school age. The ques- 
tions and answers were as follows: 


1) “At what age of the child can a mother begin reading?”’ 
— ‘As soon as the child has some comprehension of the spoken 
word—usually about two years of age.” 

2) “Does the child show interest and desire for more?’’— 
“Yes, a great deal of both. Parents can build up a desire to acquire 
the ability to read so as to enable the child to learn for itself. 
Beautiful pictures and illustrations are a great help.” 


3) ‘What is your opinion of the value of the books for home 
education in pre-school years?’’—‘‘They are very good for the pre- 
school child. The first two books may be read to it, the pictures 
studied, and the contents be used as a basis of the parents’ stories 
to the child. Parents will find they gain much themselves from a 
study of all the books of the series.’’ 


Similar results should be obtainable with any other religious 
books that step down to the level of the child’s mind. At all events, 
the obligation of the parents is there, and a most grave obligation 
it is. 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR__ The story of Pentecost and the advent of the Com- 
READERS forter to that small band of disheartened disciples 
is of particular significance for our day and age. 
They were so few; what could their puny efforts avail in a world 
which had rejected the Christ? But when the Paraclete had de- 
scended upon them, they became as it were new creatures, and in 
His strength they renewed the world. We are the living continua- 
tion of that new-born Church in Jerusalem. The same Comforter 
is giving us the same strength He gave to those disciples. Of us also 
is it expected that in Him we renew the face of the earth. ‘“Emitte 
Spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terrae’’ (alleluia 
verse of Pentecost). The world is very much in need of a face- 
lifting. And only the Church and her members are able to per- 
form the operation. But how? 





The verse just quoted gives the solution: “‘et creabuntur, et 
renovabis.”’ First we ourselves must become new creatures, and 
then, and then only, will be able to bring the healing strength of 
God to bear upon our surrounding, so as to have permanent good 
effect. Economic and social remedies are of necessary assistance, but 
the real cure is spiritual, from within. Let us not forget the parable 
in which Christ compared the Church to a leaven which ferments 
the whole mass. If we live up to the life that is in us, above all, if 
we set fire to the world by that flame of charity which the Holy 
Spirit has enkindled in our souls (alleluia verse of Pentecost), the 
face of the earth will be renewed. No human theorist need tell us 
this; we have the divine assurance itself. And the liturgy is the 
constant source of this our new creation, and of the all-embracing 
fraternal love that is its prime characteristic: ‘“Confirm, O God, 
what Thou hast wrought in us from Thy temple’ (offertory 
verse of Pentecost). 
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Ordinations to the holy priesthood usually take place at the 
end of May or in early June. Hence the following suggestion will 
be timely. It is sound Catholic instinct which has made of ordina- 
tion and of the young priest’s primitiae, his First Solemn Mass, an 
occasion for parochial rejoicing. Not only his immediate family, 
but also the wider spiritual family of the parish in which he grew 
to Christian maturity, have the privilege and the obligation to join 
their brother in Christ in offering the great Sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Father. But there is also another aspect to the 
case. The parish is the Church in miniature; it is the ecclesia con- 
creticized here and now; by participating in its organic life of lit- 
urgy, the individual member is born and waxes strong in Christ. 
In other words, the parish has a vital and necessary interest in the 
spiritual fate of its members. It is particularly concerned, however, 
when one of its members is about to receive the ‘‘social sacrament” 
of holy Orders. Just as the entire Church is united in praying for 
the ordinand (cf. the litany of All Saints in the rite; and the uni- 
versal fast and abstinence observed on Ember Saturday, the ordi- 
nary day of ordination) so also is it no more than proper that the 
miniature mystical body most concerned, his home parish, give all 
possible spiritual assistance to its member. How this is to be done 
depends, of course, on the good judgment of the respective pastor. 
We know of some regions where the home parish makes a public 
novena of preparation before the day of ordination. Others offer 
public prayers during the candidate's six days of retreat. What- 
ever be the means chosen, all the faithful should be instructed con- 
cerning the importance of the event for the parish and for the 
Church at large, and should be urged to unite their prayers to 
those of the entire mystical body, that their fellow member be- 
come a worthy minister of the divine Mysteries. 


* * * 


Another suggestion comes to us from our friend and the 
friend of all liturgical ideals, Father Curran of Halifax, N. S., and 
we gladly pass it on to our readers. It is to the effect that the faith- 
ful be taught to develop a more lively sense of filial piety towards 
their pastors, and also, if this happen to be a different person, to 
the priest who baptized them. The spiritual (but real) relation- 
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ship, whereby the pastor is the head of his flock as Christ is the 
head of His members, and whereby he who baptizes contracts spir- 
itual parentage over the person baptized, calls for a corresponding 
filial affection and veneration. And the laity would be glad to learn 
of this organic bond which unites them to their priests. Father 
Curran also suggests a praiseworthy practical expression of this 
pietas: that after the priest’s death, the lay person annually have 
a Mass offered for the repose of his soul, in a similar manner as he 
is now accustomed to have an anniversary Mass celebrated for his 
deceased parents. 
Oo 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AGAIN 


In a recent “‘Apostolate’’ article on ‘‘Religious Instruction 
through the Liturgy’’ (March issue, p. 222 ff.) some description 
was given of the instructional plan in religion inaugurated at 
Sacred Heart School, Pittsburgh. There is a distinctive feature of 
the setup which deserves special mention. The religion curriculum 
is coordinated from the grades to the high school, and three sisters 
are assigned to its teaching. All the religious courses in the grades, 
with two rooms for each grade, are taught by the same two sisters, 
who also have charge of the music. The religion teaching is thus 
a full-time job for these teachers, beginning at 8:55 a.m. and end- 
ing at 3:55 p.m., and the advantages of accumulated experience 
need not be stressed. 

Grades one to three have a twenty-minute religion lesson each 
day, with two music lessons a week. Fourth and fifth grades have 
a thirty-minute religion lesson and a twenty-minute music lesson 
each day. The same arrangement exists for the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in regard to both religion and music. In the music 
courses Mother Stevens’ Tone and Rhythm Series is used ‘‘and the 
daily preparation for the weekly sung Mass works in beautifully 
with the teaching of the religious courses.” 

The whole arrangement is only in its second year, yet it has 
already shown signs of much promise. “Like all new things it will 
take some time before we may expect some real fruits, but it is 
remarkable even now to notice the wonderful appreciation the 
children in the upper grades have of the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
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They have a beautiful understanding of the real meaning of the 
Offertory or Sacrifice Oblation and they try to make it a part of 
their daily lives. The children in the lower grades are getting the 
full benefit of the course. When they have grown up with it, we 
hope, with God’s help, to have some real Christians.” 

Several questions were sent by us to the Sister Superior. We 
are adding them here together with the answers received: 

“Q. What signs are there that this specialized teaching of 
religion by two sisters doing nothing else is proving more effective 
than the older method of letting each teacher take a religion course? 

““A. The teachers’ interests are concentrated and this allows 
more opportunity for preparation in religion lessons. 

“Q. Is there more enthusiasm in the teachers themselves for 
this method? 

“A. Yes, among the religion teachers, but the teachers in gen- 
eral want to teach religion now. 

“Q. Is there more enthusiasm among the children? 

“A. Yes, the children take more interest. Religion seems a 
reality, something to be lived each moment of the day rather than 
a question-and-answer to be memorized.” 

° 


MODERN GREED AND THE MASS 


Signs are multiplying again of the dominance of greed in our 
modern civilization. At the first writing of these lines, a news item, 
for instance, told of a rise in the price of certain kinds of steel from 
three to eight dollars per ton. The same item speaks of capacity 
work in the steel plants and of further orders that must be put on 
the waiting list. At last the long-awaited opportunity for ‘‘cash- 
ing in’’ on the rising prosperity has come! While wages are being 
forced up by some slight fraction of the whole, prices are more 
than doubled. Some men will get rich or richer while the boom 
lasts, but after that the common good will suffer terribly in the 
consequent depression. 

Not long ago a sales agent poured out to us confidentially his 
supreme disgust at the tactics of the company for which he is work- 
ing. Here, too, the demand for goods could hardly be met. And so 
prices for them were raised for no other reason than that of making 
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profit out of the rising demand. There was no material or other 
reason the agent could see for the rise of prices beyond that of a 
greedy making use of the opportunity of the moment. 

That is the way of our pagan individualism, which sees ma- 
terial profit as the goal of life, and which operates on the unchris- 
tian principle of exclusive self-interest in a general free competi- 
tion of each against all. The Christian way, on the contrary, is 
that of brotherly cooperation, of some degree of responsibility of 
each for all, and of the subordination of material goods to the 
higher needs of human life as a whole. 

All this is not only expressed but lived out in the Mass. Many 
hints and directions are there given us, not least so in connection 
with the reception of the eucharistic Victim of the altar and cross. 
In conjunction with the spirit of Advent, e.g., we pray to God: 
‘“‘Nourished with the bread of spiritual refection, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, that through our participation in this mys- 
tery Thou wouldst teach us to despise the things of earth and to 
love those of heaven’’ (postcommunion, second Sunday). 

In the epistle of the Mass for a confessor not a bishop we read: 
‘Blessed is the man that is found without blemish, and that hath 
not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor in treasures.” 
And when we do pray for earthly goods in the words of the Church 
it is ‘‘that, when our temporal needs are sufficiently supplied, we 
may seek with more confidence after things eternal’’ (collect for 
rain). In the time after Pentecost, the season of the growth in 
Christ of the Church and of the Christian, we give expression to 
the following general rule of life in the Mass collect of the third 
Sunday: ‘‘Increase Thy mercy towards us, that, with Thee as ruler 
and guide, we may so pass through the good things of time that 
we may not lose those of eternity.” 

It is above all the general action of the Mass that should here 
inspire us. Truly it is the Mass that matters: there every action of 
our lives must be centered, and thence it must derive its inspira- 
tion. If we can learn again to offer our whole selves consciously on 
the altar of Christ’s own sacrifice, our body and our soul, our ac- 
tions and all the material possessions we have; if we can realize 
better that this offering is made in union with all our brethren, and 
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is made by each for all and by all for each; and if we can learn to 
grasp by growing degrees the sublimer truth that this offering of 
ours is merged with the very sacrifice of Christ Himself—then, in- 
deed, shall we be better able to assign to material goods their right- 
ful place in human life and no more, and then, too, shall we un- 
derstand better that all we are and have is most solemnly dedicated 
to the service of God, to Him directly as well as to the service of 
Him in all our fellowmen. 
o 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


In the previous issue, Mr. McSweeney described the forma- 
tion of St. Joseph’s Center of the League. Following are his an- 
swers to the questionnaire which we submitted to all directors of 
chapters, together with his suggestions. We may add that since the 
arrival of this letter, Mr. McSweeney has been instrumental in 
establishing two new chapters, in Mount Vernon, N. Y., which 
are to be the nucleus of a future League center there. 

1. How did you get new members? 

We contacted our first members through the medium of the local 
Catholic press. Letters to America, the Commonweal, the Catholic News 
and the Brooklyn Tablet brought us inquiries from practically every state 
of the nation, and in a few instances from beyond the border. As the rec- 
ords of the League show, the St. Joseph Center has been instrumental in 
adding associate members far distant from New York. It was always our 
custom to invite each new associate to interest at least one other person 
in the divine office. 

2. What class of people.did you approach? 

While the majority of our members came as a result of the publicity 
given our efforts by the local Catholic weeklies, we approached those 
whom we knew to be good Catholics—generally men and women who 
make an annual retreat. Incidentally, retreat houses for the laity could do 
much for the liturgical movement by greater emphasis on active partici- 
pation of retreatants in the Mass; and by making the recital of some of 
the Hours a part of the order of exercises. 

3. What is their general condition in life? 

Our personnel includes teachers, nurses, housewives, office clerks, 
salesmen, etc.; generally above the age of twenty-five; all plain folks who 
love the level of the liturgy. 

4. How much time do they have at their disposal? 

It varies; according to conditions in life some have more leisure 

than others. Never has anyone as yet complained of insufficient time to 
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meet the requirements of the office. In fact, we know of some who, though 

busy all day, rarely fail to recite all the Hours. 

5. What intention and what purpose did they have in taking up the reci- 
tation of the breviary or parts of it? 

It is obviously impossible to determine individual motives. But we 
feel justified in assuming that a deep rooted consciousness of the primal 
act of man towards his Creator—praise—motivates those who affiliate with 
us. They have no doubt begun to realize that the heaven-inspired prayers 
of holy Mother Church are immeasurably superior to private devotions; 
and furthermore realize that when they pray the office they pray not alone, 
but in unison with the choir of dedicated souls whose voices are sound- 
ing these divine praises. 

6. What ideas have you for furthering this movement? 

a. If the divine office is to be brought to even a small percentage 
of our Catholic people, the present system of direction and publicity is 
wholly inadequate. The determination of the National Center to do no 
more than advise and encourage is in our opinion an immediate handicap 
to the progress of the movement. Little groups here and there will never 
help the movement into the place of prominence which is rightly and just- 
ly its own. What do we propose? We propose that the National Center as- 
sume administrative direction of the entire movement; and not embody 
its authority in groups of four or five persons. Assisting the National Cen- 
ter there could be set up in each diocese a diocesan council consisting of 
a definite number of directors of approved organizing centers, and pre- 
sided over by « priest appointed by the Ordinary. In the diocesan council 
would be vested the authority to direct the League in accordance with 
local needs and customs; establish new centers, determine a minimum of 
chapters for centership. County centers would perhaps be the most feasible 
with which to begin, and as progress necessitated, further subdivisions 
could be made. This is but a broad outline. It may not find favor with 
you; and while we may be wrong, we can see but little advance in the 
present system of loose organization. 

b. It would be advisable to have the chancery office of every dio- 
cese have some knowledge of the League. Speaking recently with a priest 
who is really interested in lay participation in the office, we were asked 
what official standing the movement has. We gave a general answer but 
were unable to say if the League had its approval of the particular bishop. 
While the priest readily agreed that the movement needed no formal ap- 
probation, yet as a pastor he considered it wise to ascertain the wishes of 
his Ordinary before introducing it into his parish. 

c. The publication of a pamphlet detailing the proper method of 
choir recitation is a necessity for centers. To our knowledge there is not 
a single volume in English treating of the divine office which supplies the 
essentials of choral ceremonial; and even Wapelhorst creates many doubts 
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as to the proper procedure. As an instance: should the choir stand during 
the Gloria Patri at the end of each psalm? He does not directly say so, 
though one would get the impression of an affirmative answer. This, we 
believe, is done by the Benedictines. 

d. There have been many compliments paid the ordinal by our 
members; yet a few complaints. It is claimed that at times there is some 
doubt whether the ferial prayers at Compline should be said. It has been 
suggested to place the abbreviation “Pr.” after Compline as in the Latin 
ordo. 

e. While matter of this paragraph may not as yet directly affect the 
majority of League members, it may not be out of place to express the 
hope that the publishers of the new English translation of the Roman 
breviary will in the second edition recast the entire common of the saints, 
and give a complete office under each common. In a one-language volume 
this ought to be done without adding much to either the size or cost of 
the breviary. In the office of a solemn feast, finding the psalms in the pres- 
ent edition would test the patience of the perfect. In ordinary and ferial 
offices the arrangement is not so complicated though it would help con- 
siderably if the responsories at Matins were repeated. 

Respectfully submitting the above report and recommendations of 
St. Joseph Center, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
EuGENE P. McSwEENEY 


oO 





LITURGICAL The annual concert given by the choir of the Pius X 
BRIEFS School of Liturgical Music, New York City, at 
Town Hall, was again a magnificent achievement. 
The comments of the musical critics of the press (which the School 
gathered and printed in a small pamphlet—a felicitous manner of 
advertising), bear impressive witness to the greatness of chant even 
when viewed from the purely aesthetical standpoint. Typical of 
the criticism given is the following from the New York Post, by 
Henry Beckett: ‘““The authorship of Gregorian chant is obscure 
and last night the chant sounded as if no one had composed it. 
Rather it seemed as if the young women had a gift of musical 
prophecy, a creative power. Or plain chant was a natural phenom- 
enon, without beginning and without end, belonging not to time 
but to eternity. Like the greatest cathedrals it held the sweetness 
and innocence of childhood and the wisdom of age.’’ These an- 
nual concerts are a fruitful method of teaching the practical wis- 
dom of the Motu proprio of Pius X. 
Another means of arousing interest in and appreciation of 
chant is through radio broadcasts. These have fortunately become 
rather frequent of late years. Much favorable comment was aroused 
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recently by the two broadcasts of the St. Vincent Seminary schola, 
Latrobe, Pa., under the direction of Dom Columban Gross, O.S.B. 
The first consisted of Lenten, the other of Easter chants, and the 
interpretation of the seasonal spirit in melody was most effective. 


Recent French and Belgian liturgical magazines carry a 
Desclée advertisement announcing a newly revised edition of the 
French translation of the complete Roman breviary. It is in two 
volumes, and, unbound, costs ninety francs. The Benedictine 
monks of Oosterhout are the translators. The fact that this is the 
fourth edition within the space of several years, and that, more- 
over, another complete translation (Labergerie, Paris, Latin- 
French) also enjoys an extensive popularity, is an indication of 
the growth of the movement for lay recitation of the breviary in 
France and Belgium. 


An appeal signed by thousands of invalids throughout France 
asking that a Mass be broadcast each week for their benefit has 
been adequately answered. Every Thursday morning the conven- 
tual high Mass of Clervaux Abbey is now being broadcast by Ra- 
dio Luxembourg. A short commentary on the liturgy of the day 
or of the Sunday accompanies each broadcast. The chant of the 
monks of Clervaux, according to many who have heard them, is 
second only to that of Solesmes. 


A recent number of the Rivista Liturgica quotes from a pas- 
toral letter which the hierarchy of the province of Liguria addressed 
to their priests and people: ‘“We once again deplore the existence 
of all forms of false, sentimental and superstitious piety, which 
constitute a grave spiritual malady in our times. We exhort the 
reverend clergy to propagate true and solid piety with prudent and 
unselfish zeal by recalling the faithful to the pure sources of this 
piety, especially the holy sacrifice of the Mass, understood and 
lived, and also the liturgical prayer and life of the Church.” 


A world-wide organization of Catholics is in the making. It 
purposes to establish a united front against all the forces of evil 
rampant in the world today. Regnum Christi will be the organ of 
the movement to unite all Catholics and inspire them to apostolic 
life and work for Christ the King. The review will contain articles 
in various languages, but will also appear in special editions com- 
pletely in a single language where conditions warrant. The guiding 
ideas are explained in a booklet entitled Die Welt fiir Christus (The 
World for Christ), which has already been translated into Croa- 
tian, Italian, French, Polish, and Dutch. A world-wide “Christ- 
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King Congress’’ will meet in Poznan, the see of Cardinal-Primate 
Hlond of Poland, June 25 to 29, 1937. An international com- 
mittee is making all preparations for the Congress with the ap- 
proval and blessing of the Holy Father and under the protectorate 
of their excellencies, Cardinals Innitzer of Vienna, Hlond of Poz- 
nan, and Verdier of Paris. 

Announcement of this new organization and its activities is 
published in a French-German bulletin of ‘“‘Regnum Christi’’ given 
out by the International Catholic Propaganda. Address: Regnum 
Christi, Ljubljana, Jugoslavia. 


Each issue of the Catholic School Journal for the past many 
months has been printing a page of translations of liturgical 
hymns of the respective season and feasts in order that teachers 
may acquaint their pupils with some of the Church’s prayer-treas- 
ures. Whenever possible, the translation is that of some author of 
note, so that even in the English version the beauty of the original 
is not lost to the pupils. The editor of the Journal, Mr. Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, is convinced of the necessity of liturgical study and 
practice for a true Christian life, and frequently expresses his views 
on the subject in pithy editorials. 

Oo 


COMMUNICATIONS 


OUR NON-LATIN BRETHREN 


To the Editor:—A little item in the March OraTE FraTrEs, p. 227, per- 
taining to the celebration of a Byzantine Mass in a Latin church, has inter- 
ested me very much. 

Our Holy Father has been insisting that we learn something about 
Eastern Catholics and dissidents, in order to foster a more friendly feeling 
between the East and West, and thus facilitate the work of reunion. And 
yet it seems to me that much of the work of the Holy See is nullified by 
the general attitude of so many of the clergy. We have several hundred 
parishes of Eastern rite Catholics scattered throughout the country, and 
yet we almost never see Eastern Catholic priests associating with Latin 
rite clergy, or being present at large ecclesiastical gatherings. An outstand- 
ing exception, of course, was the participation of the Byzantine rite Cath- 
olics and the Byzantine rite pontifical Mass at the Eucharistic Congress 
held under the presidency of the Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, bishop of 
Cleveland, in 1935. I hope that what he has done will establish a prece- 
dent, which will be continued at future Eucharistic congresses in the 
United States. 

We cannot expect to restore to unity dissident Eastern Christians, if 
we treat those who are already a part of the Church as inferiors, as not 
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quite belonging, or worse still, if we overlook them and forget them en- 
tirely. Such treatment will not induce others to return to the Catholic 
Church where they belong. 

During the last two years, during the Church Unity Octave, we have 
had a Byzantine rite priest celebrate the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
in our chapel, and all the seminarians have assisted at it, and received holy 
Communion under both species. ‘This would seem a very efficacious way 
of instructing the younger generation of clergy concerning Eastern rite 
Catholics, of arousing interest in them, of fostering friendly relations, and 
thus doing what our Holy Father wants us to do—help restore the original 
unity of the Church. I think it is a practice which should be encouraged 
in all seminaries throughout the land. 

Fraternally yours in the Lord, 

(Rev.) JoHNn A. Strmiska, C.S.Sp. 

Norwalk, Conn. 


(OrnaTE Fratres takes pleasure in recommending to the kind interest of 
its readers two periodicals devoted exclusively to furthering closer union 
between Eastern and Western Christianity. The Voice of the Church, 
printed in parallel Russian and English, is intended primarily to bring the 
Catholic message to the multitude of “Orthdox” in America, but is also 
of great value in giving members of the Roman rite a better understand- 
ing of the non-Latin Churches. Its editor, Dom Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., 
has recently been elected abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill., where 
the magazine is also published. It is a monthly; annual subscription, one 
dollar. The Eastern Churches Quarterly is a more scholarly review, edited 
by Dom Bede Winslow, O.S.B., of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, Eng- 
land, and Mr. Donald Attwater, one of our own associate editors. Its year- 
ly subscription price is likewise one dollar. The January number contains a 
fascinating study of Soloviev by Dom Theodore Wesseling. A third pe- 
riodical, the Chrysostom, is a popular family monthly for Oriental Cath- 
olics in America. Subscription rate, two dollars per year; office of publi- 
cation, 324 River Avenue, West Aliquippa, Pa.—Ep.-) 


“THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT IN REFORM” 


To the Editor:—Father Falque’s article in the March number was stimu- 
lating. I agree with him in some things. Like him, I believe that the chant 
poorly rendered certainly turns people against it. Evidently he has heard 
little or no chant well rendered. He is hard on the chant enthusiasts. After 
all, they are, I am sure, trying to do their bit in restoring it to its proper 
place in solemn and public worship. It certainly is not “dull” per se, and 
if the “groaning ahs” sound strange the fault lies largely with the singers, 
the director, and not least of all with a people whose ears are attuned to 
so much that is modern. 
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But why not give the willing performers (or rather, worshippers) the 
benefit of obedience and a spirit of humble cooperation with the Church? 
Their efforts and results may not be perfect, but they are working toward 
a goal—the spirit is right. Perhaps those who are singing have not had the 
advantage of expert training; but I wonder how the early Christians suc- 
ceeded in singing the chant. If director and singers do their best—no mat- 
ter how mediocre the result—I am sure it is pleasing in the sight of God. 

Sincerely yours, 


SisTER M. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


To the Editor:—In a recent book called We Pray the Mass, written by a 
layman, Edward Fitzpatrick, there is one sentence in the introduction 
which expresses an important truth succinctly: ‘We go to Mass to serve 
God, not merely to hear the music or to listen to the sermon. We go to 
Mass to give service to God in a great public act of worship. We go to 
Mass to pray with all other Catholics.” If there is anyone who still believes 
that we go to Mass to hear all sorts of “moving” music, then that indi- 
vidual is sorely in need of instruction concerning the nature of the Sacri- 
fice . . . To be really individualistic I want my pet music sung for me 
when I attend devotions or Mass. I want to be moved—I want to have 
soarings into the realms of delight—but I fear that I will not be assist- 
ing at Mass... . 

It is the express wish of Pope Pius X and of our present Holy Father 
that there be a return to Gregorian chant: “Special efforts are to be made 
to restore the use of the Gregorian chant by the people, so that the faith- 
ful may again take a more active part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was 
the case in ancient times.” The children of today are learning to love the 
chant as the Church’s official musical prayer just as they are learning to 
use the missal. They now want no such hymn singing during Mass as their 
elders had—they want unison with the priest at the altar. They go to 
church with a purpose; they know what the Mass is. If the youth is be- 
ing educated to this new, and yet very old form of unison chant, then 
we wonder where the difficulty lies. Is it perhaps in the hearts of those 
who should foster the idea and will not? These same few do not know 
what is in the hearts of the people. 

Faithfully yours, 

SisTER M. Jane, O.S.B. 

St. Joseph, Minn. 

(An article in the next issue will present a more extensive treatment of 
chant and congregational worship. Its author is a priest with a great deal 
of pastoral experience, mellowed by a rare sense of humor. We are certain 
our readers will find the article as helpful—and enjoyable—as we did. 
—Ep.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DAS HEIL DER VOELKER. By Hermann Franke. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 

Paderborn, Germany. 1937. Pp. 160. Cloth, RM. 3.30. 

In these days of social and political unrest, which display a2 growing 
hostility between revolutionary and reactionary forces, as well as various 
peaceful and constructive programs of reform, one wonders why the 
Christian message of salvation has not been sounded more clearly and per- 
suasively. The reason is stated in part in Jungmann’s book, Die Frobbot- 
schaft, which was reviewed in a recent number of OraTe Fratres. An- 
other aspect of the same problem is examined by Hermann Franke in his 
Das Heil der Vélker, a book recommended in its preface by Karl Adam 
as timely and enlightening. 

Modern Catholicism has been inclined to regard Christian salvation 
rather exclusively as the salvation of individual souls. Our theological, 
homiletic and devotional literatures all display this attitude. The power of 
Christianity for the public salvation of society has not been adequately 
expressed. The present emphasis of the doctrine of the mystical Christ 
indicates the beginning of a wholesome reaction, although the full social 
significance of this doctrine is not yet widely recognized. 

Herman Franke calls our attention to the fact that the Gospel mes- 
sage is essentially one of social character and that the primitive Church 
looked to our Lord as the Savior not only of souls but of society. To St. 
Paul the Church was not merely an ecclesia ex animis, i.e., of individual 
souls, but distinctly an ecclesia ex gentibus, i.e., of peoples. The Lord had 
commissioned His apostles to “teach all nations.” Among the ancient Fa- 
thers, St. Ambrose especially was concerned to show that the salus publica, 
which the pagan world envisioned as the weal of the Roman empire cen- 
tering in the cult of the deified emperor, was truly to be found in the 
social redemption of human society in the kingdom of Christ. 

The liturgy of the Church, as understood in antiquity, and as we 
are again beginning to understand it, speaks in clear terms of the social 
character of the salvation which it brings. The cross of Good Friday is 
not merely a symbol of the remission of individual sins; it is the cross in 
quo salus mundi pependit—on which hung the salvation of the world. 
The baptismal water of the Easter Vigil is destined ad recreandos novos 
populos—for the regeneration of new peoples. And at Pentecost the so- 
cial mission of the Church is expressed in the phrase: Spiritus Domini re- 
plevit orbem terrarum—the Spirit of the Lord has filled the entire earth. 

As we proceed to study the organic nature of the Church as the mys- 
tical body of Christ, we are led to examine the vocation and the function 
of the various social groups from the primary unit of the family up to 
the national and racial constituents of the world order. Franke defines the 
scope of his book in stating that it is an attempt to outline a Christian 
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theory of nationality and to point out the role of the nation in the Chris- 
tian economy of salvation. 

The ideal here presented is one quite alien to modern secularized po- 
litical thought. It reverts to the Christian Middle Ages and to Christian 
antiquity, and more precisely to Christian principles not so much legal 
as biological, that is, principles which flow from the basic concept of the 
Christ-life in the Church. The significance of this treatment at the pres- 
ent time is all the more apparent when one remembers that the period 
which saw the emergence of the modern nations from the comparative 
unity of medieval Christendom is also the period in which the juridic at- 
titude came to prevail over the mystical one, the time when Dante com- 
plained that the concepts of theologians were being outweighed by those 
of canonists. Thus the subsequent centuries down to our own, which saw 
the development of national life, have not been disposed to consider the 
problems of nationalism and internationalism, as Franke now does, in the 
light of the doctrine of the mystical Christ, of the social Christ-life of 
redeemed humanity. 

How are we to regain a true Christian national and international 
solidarity and the way to the salvation of society in Christ? By a general 
revival in our social consciousness of the supernatural doctrine of the mys- 
tical Christ, as Franke explains, and furthermore by the public exercise of 
the mystery of the Christ-life in the Christian liturgy. Our author points 
out the providential appearance of the present liturgical movement, and 
insists on our urgent duty to recognize in the liturgy, the social celebra- 
tion of the mystery of Christian redemption, the royal way to the at- 
tainment of the true salus publica—the public weal. 

This book should be translated into English and made available to 
the growing number of those who desire a revived social Catholicism and 
who are devoted to the interests of national and international peace. 


W. B. 


INTERRACIAL JUSTICE. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. The America Press. 

New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xii-226. Cloth, $2.00. 

In the preface of this book, which carries the subtitle “A Study of 
the Catholic Doctrine of Race Relations,” the author modestly speaks of 
“risking this excursion into a territory as yet little explored by Catholic 
thought,” and warns against expectations of an “impressive treatise which 
will be water tight against every error.” If this is a pioneer attempt in 
Catholic literature, that very fact indicates the need and the importance 
of the book, since it is written by one who knows the field through ex- 
ceptional experience and study. It would be trite to say that we Catholics 
as a whole have so far neglected the Negro and the interracial question. 
We are guilty therein of a considerable neglect of our duty as Catholics 
and apostles of Christ, for the missionary aspect of it must be a concern 
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of all Catholics, and not only of those living in the South or in our largest 
cities. 

This book should do much to make every Catholic aware of the 
problems arising out of the presence of a Negro population in our coun- 
try that is almost one tenth of our citizenry, and it is an excellent survey 
manual of the Catholic doctrine on the interracial question, also touching 
on its relation to the liturgy and the mystical body of Christ. Every Cath- 
olic of any intelligence can read the book with much spiritual benefit to 
himself, and should also do so. In fact many of us might well meditate 
upon its content and examine ourselves as to our “Christian mind” in the 
past in regard to the Negro. And we might well apply the result to the 
saying of Christ about our going to the altar with an offering and then 
recalling that a brother of ours has a real case against us. May the book 
be a guide to all of us in helping us to attain “the true Christian spirit” 


in regard to this important question of our day. 
V. M. 


JAHRBUCH FUER LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT. Edited by Odo Casel, O. 
S.B. Vol. XIII, with Bibliography for the year 1933. Aschendorffsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in Westf., Germany. 1936. Pp. 472. 

The latest volume of the Jahrbuch contains a number of important 
studies in the history of liturgy. Dom Hieronymus Frank concludes his 
investigation of the early history of the feasts of Christmas and Epiphany 
according to evidence afforded by writings of St. Ambrose.—Rev. Peter 
Browe, S.J., contrasts the attitude of the faithful towards holy Commun- 
ion in Christian antiquity and the early Middle Ages on the one hand, and 
during the later Middle Ages on the other. In earlier times, when holy 
Communion was considered as a sharing in the Sacrifice which had been 
offered in common, “Communion devotions” (prayers of preparation and 
thanksgiving) were unknown. These arose later on, when active co-offer- 
ing decreased and holy Communion came to be regarded as an entity by 
itself, as the Person of Christ whose presence we must strive to honor in 
every way possible. The author also gives interesting documentary evi- 
dence for the origins of “spiritual Communion,” and of the “Mass devo- 
tions” as we know them.—New and imposing testimony from tradition 
in support of the Mysterium theory is adduced in a lengthy article by 
Dom Odo Casel.—In a shorter study, confirmatory texts, especially from 
St. Ambrose, are quoted in support of the conclusion that the word mu- 
nus in early liturgical Latin formularies corresponds to the Greek word 
leitourgia—a conclusion which has important bearing on the correct trans- 
lation of the missal prayers into the respective vernaculars.—Finally there 
is the invaluable bibliography: 266 pages of critical review covering the 
whole field of liturgical publications of the year 1933. This feature alone 
makes the Jahrbuch almost indispensable to any student of things liturgi- 
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cal. We believe that this annual volume of liturgical scholarship is less 
widely known in America than its importance would seem to demand. 
G. L. D. 


PEACE AND THE CLERGY. By a German Priest. Translated by Conrad M. 
o — Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1936. Pp. ix-166. Cloth, 
This book, which could obviously not appear in German, is an urgent 

plea that the clergy concern themselves more actively with the important 

cause of peace. It is peace that is the expression of the divine order re- 
established by Christ. No appeal to original sin and its consequences can 
excuse any Christian for complacently accepting the inevitability of war. 

Catholics have not denounced war or espoused the cause of peace with the 

wholehearted zeal that should be theirs as other Christs—and this in spite 

of the stern calls of recent popes, whose words have gone greatly unheeded. 

There is no excuse for the apathy of Catholics, clergy above all, in this 

matter. Certainly the liturgy, built as it is on the doctrine of the mystical 

body of Christ, should be a powerful spur to promotion of the work of 
peace in the world. When shall we really return to the true Christian 
spirit? 
The book deserves to be read far and wide. 
V. M. 


SACRED MUSIC AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. George Pred- 
more. McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 1936. Pp. 220. Cloth, 

The volume is a handy guide book for the choirmaster and organist 
throughout the year, as may be gathered from the following topics treated: 
recent papal documents on sacred music, Gregorian chant, classic poly- 
phony, modern church music, selection and rendition of church music, 
the various liturgical services, the seasons of the liturgical year and their 
proper music, formation and training of choirs, congregational singing, 
duties of the Catholic choirmaster and organist, a list of the approved 
and another of the inappropriate music, pronunciation of Latin, etc. 

The present edition represents an enlargement of an earlier edition 
without deviating from the question and answer form. The book indicates 
in detail what is to be rendered, in what order and when. It seems to us 
that busy pastors in particular would gladly present this book to their 
choir directors so that the latter can attend to their task without draw- 
ing too heavily on the pastor’s time. The English is simple, direct, and 
the directions easily understood. 

We especially enjoyed the following paragraph: “The attempt of 
certain publishers to hoodwink a gullible public by using in an indiscrimi- 
nate manner the caption ‘In accordance with the Motu proprio’ deserves 
the condemnation of every friend of liturgical art. A flagrant example of 
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this attempt to pull the wool over the eyes of the innocent is found in the 
publication of the popular song ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold’ as an 
‘Ave Maris Stella’ under the caption ‘In accordance with the Motu pro- 
prio.’”” We echo the author’s righteous indignation, but extend ours also 
to the indiscriminate labeling of almost every product of church goods 
houses, no matter how shoddy and even unrubrical, with the term “li- 
turgical” in order to increase the sales appeal. “Oh liturgy! What crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 


M. E. 


THE SAINTS AND SOCIAL WORK. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh. The Preserva- 
tion of the Faith, Silver Spring, Md. Pp. ix-199. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Saints and Social Work, first written as a doctoral dissertation, 
inquires into the differences between Catholic social work and secular so- 
cial work. While the latter undoubtedly has its good points, it is but phi- 
lanthropy as compared with the charity of Catholic social work at its best, 
ie., as exemplified in typical modern saints and beati, especially in the 
twenty-five of them here examined, who died between January, 1835, and 
January, 1936. These social workers treated their poor brethren with love 
and friendship, served Christ in them, gave them their best, while secu- 
lar charity may be kindly but is hardly ever free from condescension. So- 
cial rehabilitation for the Catholic workers was not only mental, but also 
spiritual, and the basis for this was their own personal lives as grounded 
in prayer, the sacraments, and mortification. “In the philosophy of our 
Catholic schools of social work, much more emphasis should be placed on 
the spiritual approach than on the professional” without neglecting the 
latter, concludes the author. Dr. Walsh is assistant to Father Furfey, and 
both deserve hearty congratulations for the true spirit of Christianity 
they are injecting into the Department of Sociology at the Catholic Uni- 


versity and far beyond. 
V. M. 


THE YEAR OF OUR LORD. The Mystery of Christ in the Liturgical Year. 
By Emiliana Lohr, O.S.B. Translated by a Monk of St. Benedict. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. xxii-393. Cloth, $2.75. 

The Year of Our Lord is one of those rare instances in which the 
“blurb” on the dust-jacket accurately corresponds to the contents of the 
volume. If anything, the publishers have understated the value of the 
work: “The market holds many books and meditations on the liturgy; 
few have the beauty and clarity to be found in these pages. To many 
The Year of Our Lord will mean a revelation of hitherto unknown truths. 
To others it will bring greater understanding of that sublime fact— 
Christ lives in us, and we in Christ.” We agree entirely with this state- 
ment. The Year of Our Lord is an important contribution to the field of 
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liturgical spirituality, and we are grateful to the anonymous translator 
who has made it available to English-speaking Catholics. 

An extensive review of the German original appeared in OraTE 
Fratres, IX, p. 140f., and it is not necessary to repeat the high praise 
there accorded it. Suffice it to say that in our opinion the book is the 
most useful commentary on the temporal cycle of the church year that 
has so far appeared in English. Both as a book of meditation and as a 
source-book for spiritually constructive instruction, it is all that can be 
wished for. We unreservedly recommend The Year of Our Lord to all 
who are desirous of living with the Church throughout the liturgical 
year. Together with Dr. Parsch’s Liturgy of the Mass (Herder), another 
remarkable volume that appeared recently, it will form a good nucleus 
of a small liturgical library. 

Particularly striking is the thorough theological background which 
this nun of Herstelle has given to her treatise. It serves as a timely re- 
minder that the “science of God” is for all the children of God, especially 
also for His chosen children, the religious, and not exclusively for priests. 
Dom Odo Casel, chaplain of Herstelle, and one of the greatest liturgical 
scholars of our day (who also contributes the Introduction to the vol- 
ume) has done his work well. The solidly theological and spiritual train- 
ing received by the members of this convent, of which this volume is 
eloquent witness, is an ideal to be striven for elsewhere. 


G. L. D. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 


mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Interracial Justice. A Study of the 
Catholic Doctrine of Race Relations. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. 1937. 
Pp. xii-226. Cloth, $2.00. 

BENZIGER VERLAG, Einsiedeln, Switzerland: Volksmessbuch. Lateinisch- 
Deutsch. Das vollstandige r6mische Messbuch fiir alle Tage des Jahres mit 
Erklarungen und einem Choralanhang. By Dom Urban Bomm, O.S.B. 
1937. Pp. xlii-1736-76. Cloth, RM. 8.60. 

ANDRE BLOT, Paris, France: Le Corps Mystique du Christ. Sa Nature et sa 
Vie divine. Synthése de théologie dogmatique, ascétique, et mystique. Vol- 
ume II: Vie du Corps Mystique. Second Revised Edition. By Rev. Ernest 
Mura. 1937. Pp. xviii-527. Paper, n. p. g. 

THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, St. Paul, Minn.: The Index to Amer- 
ican Catholic Pamphlets. By Eugene W. Willging. 1937. Pp. 128. Paper, 
$1.25. 

HARPER & BROS., New York, N. Y.: Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. 1937. 
Pp. xx-350. Cloth, $3.00. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Vocation to the Priesthood. By Most 
Rev. Wilhelm Stockums. Translated from the German by Rev. Joseph W. 
Grundner. 1937. Pp. x-268. Cloth, $2.00.—The Franciscan Message of 
Our Times. By Paul R. Martin and Father Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. 1937. 
Pp. 38. Paper, twenty cents. 
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